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New York, N. Y„ April 15, 1920. No. 81 

Published to advance the Science of cold-blooded vertebrates 

PLANTED TROUT IN THE PLATTE 
DRAINAGE 

In view of the confusion in the distribution of 
trout, brought about by trout-planting, it is worth 
while to place on record the following notes by Ralph 
Montagu of Oroville, California. 

In 1887 there were no trout in the Big and Little 
Laramie, or other tributaries of the North Platte, 
though a few years earlier trout had been planted in 
some of the headwaters. In 1888 Mr. Montagu 
planted trout in the Little Laramie at the foot of 
Sheep Mountain. At that time fish were found sev- 
eral miles higher up. In 1890, however, plenty were 
found about Sheep Mountain, and in 1899, both the 
Big and Little Laramie were thoroughly stocked, 
as was also the Platte from Fort Steele westward. 
Of the species found, the Eastern Brook Trout was 
most abundant. The Shasta Rainbow (Salmo 
shasta) was planted in the nineties when it seemed 
to crowd out the older stock, to be in turn crowded 
out by the Eastern Brook Trout (Salvelinus fonti- 
nalis). There was a narrow strip extending into 
Montana which for some reason had no trout. 

David Starr Jordan, 
Stanford University, Calif. 



